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Mr. Percy Brown's Lecture. 


RISE AND FALL OF MOGUL ART. 


Tae fourth lecture in the popular Saturday night 
course at the Y.M.C.A., Chowringhee, took place on Saturday 
night, when Mr. Percy Brown, Principal of the Government — 
School of Art, gave an interesting lecture on "Old Indian 
Paintings". The lecture was illustraded by lantern slides’ 
especially made for the occasion, and the pictures shown 
included some fine and rare examples of early Indian Art. 

We give the following extracts from the lecture:- 

One of the principal reasons for the selection of 
the subject of Old Indian Paintings lies in the fact that 
Calcutta is the fortunate possessor of a remarkably fine 
collection of these works of art. They are to be seen in 
the Art Section of the Indian Museum, and it is mainly to 
arouse some appreciation of this unique collection that [I have 
prepared these few remarks. 

The first faculty necessary to the student who 
Wishes to appreciate these paintings, and in fact understand 
Indian Fine Art generally, is what may be termed a movable 
point of view. To explain this it must be realized that the 
West has for several centuries been gradually evolving a fixed 
standard of Art, which test it applies to all the aesthetic 
productions of the world. This is the classical standard 
developed from the Greek principles of Art, and on which the 
style of the present-day Western Art has been founded. Nourish- 
ed on the academic compositions of Phidias, Praxitiles, and 


other members of the Hellenistic School, it is only natural 
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that the average Westerner has unconsciously become accustomed 
to apply theclassical standard to all art work with which he 
is confronted, and to regard all pictures and statuary from 
the ancient Greek point of view. To show how this style of 
Art still clings to us. I may point out that it is no exagger- 
ation to state that almost every building on Chowringhee is an 
adaptation of the architecture created in Athens by the ancient 
Greeks two thousand five hundred years ago. Surrounded as we 
are, therefore, in our daily life with the classical environment, 
it is not to be wondered at that we regard everything from this 
academic standpoint. If this situation is cofrectly realized 
and a broader view taken of the position, the remainder of the 
process towards an appreciation of the art of the Orient will 
not be difficult. But this first step is so important that I 
feel it cannot be too strongly emphasized. | 

ARTICTIC ATMOSPHERE OF THE EAST. 

At first sight the difficulties in attempting to carry 
out this apparently extensive programme here outlined may seem 
unsurmountable, but in reality it means the comparatively simple 
process of “taking up another point of view." Previously it has 
been the custom to regard the art of the world from a fixed 
pivot, but the opening up of the East, especially in its aesthetic 
aspect, has gradually produced a broader platform from which 
this subject may be surveyed. So far the fringe only of 
artistic research in the Orient has been touched, but even this 
first effort has been productive of valuable and far-reaching 
results. It has automatically widened the artistic horigon 
and produced an appreciation of the Eastern artist and his 
handiwork which never before existed. It has brought to our 


more sympathetic notice the fact that the Oriental has lived 
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in an artistic atmosphere as refined as that of the West in its 
most cultured period. When fully understood it must give us 

a respect for Oriental civilization which hitherto it has been 
unfortunately our nature somewhat to overlook or regard with 
singular indifference. These are the first lessons which the 
investigation into the Arts of the East has revealed to us. 

It is interesting to contemplate what this almost unexplored 
field holds out for us if further research is undertaken. 

It may be presumed, therefore, that we have now taken 
up this wider outlook, and are so able to detach ourselves 
from the classical standard as to bring a fresh and unbiassed 
eye to bear on the pictorial productions of this country. I 
must first, however, state the unfortunate fact that to all 
intents and niesessa this art of picture painting has died out; 
it lingers only here and there in a somewhat debased form, | 
little more than a shadow of what it was in the days of the 
Mogul Emperors. Tor, during its best period it was largely an 
art of the Mogul Court, developed, fostered, and encouraged by 
the royalty and nobility of India during the reigns of Akbar 
and his Mussalman successors. On the decay of this dynasty 
in the 18th century the art too decayed, and there is little 
left now except collections of historic examples in this style 
of Indian painting. But a brief outline of its origin, rise 
and fall may not be uninteresting, and may explain some of its 
general characteristics. | | 

| THE AJANTA FRESCOES. 

What form of pictorial art work existed in India 
prior to the Mahomedan invasion about the 12th century A.D. 
is little more than conjecture. Speculation is mainly based 
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on the frescoes in the rock-cut Buddhist temples at Ajanta 
in the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad. They date from 
about the Sth century A.D. These mural pictures, however, 
are of such a supurb quality that we may readily assume the 
painting of the Indian artist-priest of that and the subsequent 
centuries was of a high order. <A number of examples of a 
Gentral Asian type of painting, probably copies of an early 
pevick es also forthcoming, but being Tibetan are somewhat 
removed from the country under discussion. A reference to 
these is however, necessary as there are indications that. 
they reflect the style of painting as it was practised in India 
in the early Buddhist days. But except for the Ajanta frescoes 
we have no really authenticated specimens of Indian picture 
painting until the Mogul period. Without entering into sonie- 
what dry details it may be accepted that with the Emperor Akbar, 
the greatest ruler of the Mogul dynasty, an impetus was given 
to Indian painting that lasted for several centuries. Briefly : 
this enlightened monarch appears to have taken the national 
art and stimulated it by means of talented artists selected 
from other countries and thus to have founded what is usually 
referred to as the Mogul style. For, from this time we find 
painted pictures produced in India which have a decided char- 
acter and individuality of their own. Some pictures have been 
preserved which demonstrate that the styles of other countries 
were frequently copied at this stage of its growth, and a 
seriously critical comparison with contemporary paintings by 
artists of the East and the West might throw much new light 
on the early development of this Art. 
THE BIGOTED. AURANGZEB. 
With the succeeding monarchs of this line, painting 
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continued to be fostered, and that dillettanti ruler Jehangir 

in the early years of the seventeenth century was notorious 

for the encouragement he gave to the painter and his art. A 
century later, in the reign of the bigoted Aurangzeb, painting 
together with music received a set-back owing to the Emporer's 
dislike of these and kindred subjects. Of Aurangzeb there are 
many stories told of his personal objections to the practice 

of the arts. One of the best is related by Manucci. Aurangzeb's 
distaste for music was so strong that he ordered all instruments 
to be destroyed and the performers to be punished. The musiciasm 
of the capital in despair tried the following expedient in 

order to cause the Emperor to relent and rescind his drastic 

and unpopular regulation. They dressed up several large and 
important biers, and, as if these contained the podies of 
notable people, about to be taken to the grave, met the Emporer 
with tears and lamentations when he returned one day from the 
Mosque. The monarch naturally attracted by the great wailing 
and general commotion enquired who was dead. ‘The crowd replied, 
"Music" and that they were about to bury her. "Then bury her 
deep," was the laconic reply of the Royal bigot as he turned 

his heel, and the musicians speedily realized that their 
carefully-thought-out plan had most abjectly failed. 

From about this date, that is the eighteenth century, 
the Mogul School of painting began to break up. It may also 
account for a branch of it coming into notice at Kangra, a 
small hill town in the north of the Punjab. The supposition 
is that these artists were family of painters driven by some 
political disturbance in the plains to the fastnesses of the 
Himalayas. Whether this is the explanation or not, during 
the greater part of the 19th century this small locality was 


the home of a very characteristic style of Indian painting. 
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In other directions the painters appear to have "trekked" 
into Oude and we find them practicing their art at Lucknow 
and its vicinity. Eventually as the patronage of the hobility 
declined owing to the general decadance of the court, the 
remnants of the school drifted into Bengal, where possibly 
they had heard of a demand for miniatures from the Sahibs 

of John Company. At Patna, therefore, the art seems to have 
lingered and the artists of that city in the middle of the 
19th century evolved a style of their own. Their work is 
strongly European in subject and general characteristics, 
and has undoubtedly been influenced by miniature portraits 
brought out from the West. | 

In the Indian School of painting the subjects 
resolve themselves mainly into two Classes, Protraiture and | 
Religious compositions. With regard to the latter, the artist, 
hand in hand with the priest, endeavoured to make the creed 
of the country intelligible to all mankind, to satisfy the 
unlettered but not unlearned peasant as well as the intell- 
ectual classes. oe : | 

ee -PORTRATTURE. 

But a form of this art of painting which has great 
interest to us of a succeeding generation is its Portraiture. 
It will be readily understood that apart from the great 
artistic value of these portraits, the fact that in the major- 
ity of cases they represent the likenesses of individuals 
who have played either a leading or a minor part in the moving 
pageant of the Mogul period, makes these of intense historical 
and political importance. Kings and jesters, queens and 
dancing girls, princes and ascetic, saints and soldiers, 
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courtiers and grooms, authentically named pictures of all 
sorts and conditions of men, have been handed down to us, 
and, collectively form a national portrait gallery of which 
no country has its parallel. The old Indian historian has 
brought upon himself much abuse for the scanty or incorrect 
records he has provided for the information of succeeding 
age, but the artist has nobly compensated for the short-comings 
of his literary contemporary, and has produced in a most graphic 
manner the figure and feathers of the people of his time. But 
as a portrait painter he has even done more than this. Long 
years before, there lived and died men whose names for some 
distinguished work or action had become a household word in 
different paris of Asia. Some of these existed in those 
mythological ages which form the foundation of the history of. 
India and Persia, and carved out by their doughty deeds the 
country in which the people lived. Owing to the skill of the 
artist, however, a subsequent generation was not only able to 
cherish the memory of its departed hero, put it was possible 
for the people to preserve in their homes a traditional por 
trait of the man, no doubt in the first instance taken from 
the original, but copied and recopied right through the 
centuries, still recording in its expression or drawing those 
characteristic features by which the likeness could be immed- 
iately recognized by all men. | es 

MOGUL PORTRAITS. 

It is in the Delhi "kalm," or style, that the great 
majority of Mogul portraits are executed, and although con- 
siderable variations of this method of workmanship are notic- 
eable, when the particular quality of the technique is under- 
stood, these pictures are not difficult to idenyeey. But 
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apart from the charm of brush work that these portraits display, 
‘their general qualities conclusively prove that the painters 

of this period were past masters of their craft. These men 
could depict the very soul of their sitter, whether emperor 

or fakir, and it is possible to read from their handworks the 
inner nature of the individual more truly than any written 
description. In fact the suspiciously flattering accounts 

by contemporary historians of the public men of that interest- 
ing age, which, until the discovery of these portraits formed 
our only guide, have now been revealed in all their fulsomeness 
and we are able with these pictorial proofs before us to 
measure with a greater degree of accuracy the individual 


character of the period, z 
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